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SCENE  —An  Ffipnni  Room  ill  a  Country  House.  A£re^ 
~  window .  c..  opening  on  Lawn .  mm  jogunlnm  and  (Jajdwt 
covered  with  shear  — on  'if.,'  afiregilace ,  with  fire,  a  (bun , 
E . — o/t  l.  a  (Aor,  2  l-:.,  a  window, 3  E-— a  screen  at  back,  r., 
a  pia'wo  with  stool  and  music  at  back ,  l.,  breakfast  tack  at. 
■nearjire ,  R.,  newspaper  onkibk,  a  couch, _  R.  C.,  an  arm  c^ar/; 
ire. 


rs 


h’l  fire ,  /ai/e  ua77i  Ziooks,  |’c.,  l.  c. — a  writing  table,  l 
about,  the  chamber  elegantly  car  petted ,  a  footstool  in  front  of 
roach,  R.  Cl,  a  work  table  with  work  basket ,  hand  mirror ,  gong 
hdk  and  book  Tin  fireplace ,  R 


ET»fer  Colonel  Clive^*/  wtndoto.  c.,  ivhichfiejlowly^  gms, 
stopping  at  the  entrance — 7m1  cZoafc  buttoned  over  his  chin , 

anane  is  smoking . 


Colonel.  Ugh!  how  sharp  it  is  this  morning!  (sjepmngm 
forward— retreats.)  Stop,  stop !  no  smoking  allowed  on  these 
premises,  (throws  down  cigar ,  closes  window,  and  advances.) 
What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  women  have  such  an  objection 
to  the  odour  of  a  fragrant  Havannah !  A  cigar  makes  the  furni¬ 
ture  smell  so  !  Well,  and  of  what  can  it  smell  better  than  the 

choicest  tobacco  ?  .  .  T  7  ,  . .  7  . 

(during  theahove,  he  has  taken  off  his  cloak,  placed  it  on  chan 
up  R.  c.,  awd  ryoes  to  fire,  r.,  w7iic7i  he  pokes,  as 


Alfred  Cleveland  enters,  l.  d.  2  e. 

Alfred.  Ah,  Colonel,  how  d’ye  do?  (sits  on  sofa,  r.  a.) 
Colonel,  (seated  by  fire,  r.,  taking  up  newspaper •)  Pretty 
well,  thank  ye — hope  you  are  the  same?  (aside.)  Here  already 
Alfred.  Fine  seasonable  weather,  Colonel  ? 

Colonel.  Yes,  sir,  it  is — a  devilish  deal  too  seasonable  for 


my  taste  ! 
Alfred. 


I  suppose  the  ladies  are  not  down  stairs  yet  ? 
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Colonel.  I  suppose  not,  sir ;  at  any  rate,  I’ve  not  seen 
them. 

Alfred.  You  like  winter  in  the  country,  Colonel  ? 

Colonel.  No,  sir  ;  I  don’t  like  winter  anywhere. 

Alfred,  (aside.)  Rather  sharp ! 

nColonel.  (looking  up.)  Eh,  sir?  Oh,  you  mean  the  weather. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  I  suppose  you  do  like  winter  in 
the  country  ? 

Alfred.  I  like  winter  everywhere,  (rises  and  crosses  to  fire¬ 
place,  r.,  and  stands  with  his  back  to  fire.)  It’s  a  nice,  snug, 
eosey,  comfortable  season.  By  the  bye,  talking  of  pleasant 
things,  what  is  the  best  hour  for  finding  Mrs.  Flowerdale — 
alone  ? 

Colonel,  (aside.)  This  question  to  me — me — monstrous! 

(rises  passionately ,  and  stamps. 

Alfred,  (r.)  What’s  the  matter,  Colonel ?  A  spider? 

Colonel,  (c.)  No,  sir,  there’s  not  a  spider — and  I  don’t 
know  that  Mrs.  Flowerdale  can  be  seen  alone  at  any  hour. 

Alfred,  (crossing  in  front  to  l.)  Much  obliged  for  the  in¬ 
formation.  (taking  his  hat  from  table ,  l.,  pauses  near  door.)  Did 
you  speak,  Colonel  ? 

Colonel,  (c.)  No. 

Alfred.  Oh,  bye-bye,  Colonel !  Exit ,  l.  d.  2  e. 

Colonel.  The  young  coxcomb — -just  grazes  upon  imperti¬ 
nence,  without  actually  touching  it.  In  an  hour  or  so,  he’ll 
come  back  again,  with  his  hair  better  brushed,  and  his  moustache 
in  neater  trim — altogether  one  of  those  cursedly  agreeable  figures 
that  make  such  an  impression  on  a  silly  woman’s  mind — and 
what’s  his  object  ?— what’s  his  object  ?  Egad,  that’s  clear 
enough  !  His  object  is  to  please  Mrs.  Flowerdale  !  Oh,  yes  ; 
no  doubt  on  that  matter !  And  what  right  has  any  one  to 
please  Mrs.  Flowerdale  while  I  am  in  the  world  ?  I — who  was 
Flowerdale’s  most  intimate  friend,  and  never  called  him  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  “dear  old  boy,”  I— who  have  adored  Mrs. 
Flowerdale  ever  since  Flowerdale’s  decease — nay,  I  think  the 
commencement  of  my  love  rather  preceded  that  melancholy 
event.  Surely  my  claims  are  indisputable — and  here  comes — 

Enter  Mrs.  Flowerdale  and  Violet,  r.  d.  3  e. 

Here  comes  the  most  lovely  spectacle  in  the  world — the  flower- 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  most  delicate  of  rosebuds.  Ladies,  to 
ask  you  how  you  are  this  morning,  would  be  superfluous. 
(Violet  curtsies  abstractedly — Mrs.  Flowerdale  gives  her 
hand ,  which  he  respectfully  kisses.)  Ton  my  life,  a  splendid 
woman ! 

Mrs.  F.  (r.  c.)  You  slept  well,  I  hope  ? 
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Colonel,  (l.  c.)  Yes,  as  well  as  possible,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  I  need  not  explain,  that  it  is  not  everybody  who  can 

^  6Mrs.  F.  No,  no  ;  you  need  not,  indeed.  By  the  way,  did  I 

not  see  some  one  crossing  the  lawn  .;  . 

Colonel.  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  you  did— that  young  w^pper- 
snap — ahem!  that  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Albei  1  A 
Cleveland,  (aside.)  What’s  his  confounded  name  ?  Mr.  Allred 

Cleveland  has  been  here.  .  .  . ,  - 

Violet.  ( coming  down ,  n.—with  sudden  vivacity.)  Alfred 

Cleveland  has  been  here  this  morning  ? 

Colonel,  (l.  c.)  Yes,  certainly. 

Violet.  Oh,  how  naughty  of  you  to  let  him  go  without 

Mrs.  F.  (c.)  Surely  you  might  have  made  linn  stop  to 

bl  Colonel,  (aside.)  A  firm -alliance,  this  !  I  assure  you  I  did 
all  in  my  power— I  dwelled  strongly  on  the  Cochin  China  eags, 
and  expatiated  largely  on  the  advantages  of  one  s  own  cream, 
and  one’s  own  butter  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail— go  he  would 
aliem  J 

Violet.  Colonel,  you  are  very  clumsy. 

(qoes  and  crosses  at  back  to  piano ,  l.,  and  looks  over  music. 
Mrs.  F.  He’ll  return,  I  hope — I  wish  particularly  to  see 

111 1X1 

11  Colonel,  (c.)  Ha!  I  have  no  doubt,  madam,  from  certain 
expressions  which  he  dropped,  that  your  wish  wi  c  gra  i  e  . 

A  Servant,  from.  l.  2  e.,  brings  in  tea  and  coffee  on  tray ,  and 

places  it  on  table ,  R.  c. 

Mrs.  F.  So,  that’s  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes.  .Why, 
Colonel,  what’s  the  matter?  you  look  the  least  bit  m  the 

world— excuse  the  expression— grumpy. 

Colonel.  I — madam!  no,  no!  ridiculous. 

Mrs.  F.  It  may  be  ridiculous,  but  it’s  very  true,  never¬ 
theless.  Look  this  way,  Colonel,  here’s  something  to  chase 
away  the  cloud  that  certainly  does  rest  upon  that  stately  brow 
of  yours  Yesterday,  during  the  whole  of  breakfast  time,  you 
complained  of  the  cold  with  all  the  frank,  unreserved  dissatis¬ 
faction  that  so  plainly  speaks  the  natural  candour  of  your 

Colonel.  Madam,  I  trust  I  did  not — so  far— forget 
Mrs.  F.  It’s  no  use  denying  the  fact,  Colonel— you  made 
vourself  very  disagreeable,  and  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  it. 
But  you  must  not  be  cross  to-day,  for  look  here,  I  have  had 

the  table  set  close  to  the  fire. 
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Colonel,  {smiling.)  Ah,  madam,  if — if — if — 

Mrs.  F.  If  what,  Colonel? 

Colonel.  Nothing- — ahem ! 

Mks.  F.  Why  don’t  you  take  your  seat? 

Colonel.  I  am  waiting  for  you,  ladies. 

Mrs.  i.  Oh,  never  mind  us;  we  have  taken  our  cup  of 
conee  already.  Sit  down  without  ceremony. 

(the  Colonel  sits  on  couch,  r.  c.  of  table ,  and  cafe— Mrs. 
xlowerdale  sits  in  arm  chair  by  fire ,  r.  Violet  engaqed 
looking  over  music  at  piano ,  up  l. 

,rX ^  can’t  find  it.  (crossing  at  back  to  R.) 
met,  if  Mr.  Alfred  calls  again,  you  won’t  let  him  go  this  time. 

^  (to  Colonel. 

Colonel,  jl  OS' — no  !  Exit  V^iolet  r  d  3  e 

(the  Colonel  spreads  his  handkerchief  over  his  knees— Mrs. 
Flowerdale  pours  out  coffee. 

Colonel.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  you  will  return  to 
London  in  the  spring  ? 

Mbs.  I.  Well,  perhaps  I  may — perhaps  I  may  not — we  are 
so  very  snug,  and  so  comfortable  down  here. 

Colonel.  True!  especially  when  the  table  is  wheeled  close 
to  the  fire.  But  then  there  are  the  gaieties  of  the  London 
season. 

MrS‘  Si  Reall3b  I  don’t  care  so  much  about  the  London 
season.  I  he  people  who  live  in  it  always  seem  to  make  a  toil 
oi  pleasure. 

Colonel..  Yes,  yes!  sensibly  spoken!  there  is  a  sort  of 
laborious  frivolity  about  the  whole  metropolis  during  the 
summei  months,  and  the  constant  remark  is,  that  every  season 
is  worse  than  the  one  preceding. 

Mrs.  F.  That  s  a  dismal  prospect,  indeed  !  But  why  so  ? 
Colonel.  Look  at  the  young  men  of  the  present  age — look 
at  them,  I  say.  Is  there  one  of  them  that  has  the  slightest 
inclination  for  domestic  happiness?  Where’s  the  home  of  the 
modern  young  man,  madam  ?  at  his  club— where  does  he  dine  ? 
at  his  .club— where  does  he  smoke  ?  at  his  club— where  does  he 
lose  his  money  ?  at  his  club— where  does  he  have  all  his  letters 
sent  ?  to  liis  club.  Every  man  under  thirty  is  brought  up  in 
the  belief  that  a  club  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  earthly  felicity 
therefore,  every  woman  who  trusts  her  happiness  to  a  man 
under  thirty  is— is— a  very  short-sighted  person— I  believe 
that’s  correct  logic. 

Mrs.  F.  Now,  really,  Colonel,  experience  in  your  case  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  schoolmaster.  But  surely  some  young 
men  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  joys  of  domestic  life  ?  * 
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Colonel.  Possibly!  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  iind  a  specimen  of  the  class. 

Mrs.  F.  Now,  I  thought  that — that —Mr.  Alfred  Cleveland 
might  have  been  named  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
selfishness  and  frivolity. 

Colonel,  (aside.)  I  guessed  what  was  coming.  What? 
Alfred  Cleveland?  He’s  your  model  young  man,  is  he  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  that’s  capital! 

Mrs.  F.  What’s  capital? 

Colonel.  Why,  Alfred  Cleveland  is  capital,  to  be  sure — at 
least,  you  think  so,  and  that’s  just  as  good,  (laughing.) 

Mrs.  F.  Really,  Colonel,  this  mirth — in  you — so  unusual — 

Colonel.  True  ;  I  am  not  usually  given  to  merriment,  but 
there  are  things  that  will  shake  the  sides  of  even  the  gravest. 
And  when  I  hear  Alfred  Cleveland  spoken  of  as  a  model  young 
man — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs.  F.  You  excite  my  curiosity. 

Colonel,  (aside.)  I’ve  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Mrs.  F .  I  was  not  aware  that  you  knew  Mr.  Cleveland, 
except  as  a  friend  of  mine. 

Colonel.  Oh  dear,  yes;  and  I  assure  you  that  he  is  not 
always  so  select  in  his  friendships.  Last  summer,  I  saw  him — 
(aside.)  Let’s  see  ;  where  did  I  see  him  ?  At  a  masked  ball,  at 
Cremorne. 

Mrs.  F  Indeed ! 

Colonel.  Yes;  I  recollect  it  all  on  account  of  a  certain 
incongruity.  He  was  dressed  as  Captain  Macheath,  and  the 
two  ladies  who  accompanied  him,  instead  of  being  attired  as 
Polly  and  Lucy,  were  equipped  as  a  couple  of  Debardeurs. 

Mrs.  F.  I’m  horrified  ! 

Colonel.  So  was  I.  Depend  upon  it,  madam,  he’s  a  weak, 
frivolous  young  man,  without  consistency,  even  in  his  vices. 

Mrs.  F.  Then,  sir,  if  that  is  his  true  character,  he  shall  never 
have  the  hand  of  my  niece. 

Colonel.  Your  niece  !  Oh-h-h  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Certainly  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  Oh-h-h  ?  It 
is  on  her  account  that  I  take  any  interest  in  him  at  all.  She 
loves  this  foolish  youth,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  loves  her. 

Colonel,  (aside.)  Colonel,  you  are  a  fool !  Well,  madam, 
that  being  the  case,  make  the  young  folks  happy,  by  all  means' 
Marry  them  at  once. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  that  was  my  design  before  you  urged  your 
objections. 

Colonel.  Objections !  I  object  to  Alfred  Cleveland  as  a 
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husband  for  your  niece?  Excuse  me,  madam,  you  must 
strangely  have  misunderstood  my  meaning. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  were  you  not  just  now  expatiating  on  th« 
frivolity  of  modern  young  men  ? 

Colonel.  Certainly — certainly !  and  I’ll  expatiate  again,  if 
you  please  ;  but  there’s  no  rule  without  an  exception. 

Mrs.  F.  The  very  thing  that  I  urged  in  the  case  of  Alfred 
Cleveland,  when  you  stopped  me  with  a  laugh  of  derision. 

Colonel.  A  laugh,  I  grant  you,  madam,  but  not  of  derision  ; 
I  intended  it  as  a  somewhat  enlarged  smile  of  assent. 

Mrs.  F.  Then,  what  you  said  about  Captain  Macheath — 

Colonel.  Captain  Macheath,  my  dear  madam  ?  Oh,  yes  ! 
I  recollect.  I  said  I  met  Mr.  Cleveland,  one  night,  at  the 
theatre,  when  the  Beggar’s  Opera  was  being  performed. 

Mrs.  F.  And  was  it  at  the  theatre  that  Polly  and  Lucy 
were  dressed  like  Debadeurs  ?  Colonel !  Colonel ! 

Colonel.  No,  no,  madam,  of  course  not.  Who  said  they 
were? 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  you  did,  Colonel. 

0  Colonel.  Oh,  ah  !  I  recollect  now.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  I 
were  remarking  that  Polly  and  Lucy  were  so  inappropriately 
costumed,  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  equipped  as 
Debardeurs. 

Mrs.  F.  Really,  I  must  have  heard  you  very  ill,  or  you 
must  have  expressed  yourself  very  obscurely.  But  surely — 
unless  I  am  altogether  deaf — surely  you  remarked  that  he  was 
a  frivolous  young  man,  inconsistent  even  in  his  vices. 

Colonel.  There  you  are  right,  madam — I  have  no  doubt  I 
said  that.  The  little  follies  that  may,  perchance,  belong  to 
youth,  are  counterbalanced  by  his  great  virtues  Nay,  madam, 
you  surely  would  not  have  a  man  consistent  in  his  vices — a 
series  of  protracted  profligacies  !  Alfred  Cleveland,  rely  upon 
it,  is  a  most  desirable  match — for  your  niece. 

Mrs.  F.  For  my  niece— good  !  Still,  when  I  reflect  that  he 
is  only  five  and  twenty — 

Colonel.  Well,  madam,  surely  you  would  not  have  your 
pretty  Violet  marry  a  man  of  seventy.  You  would  not  twine 
the  Violet  of  Spring  with  the  Holly  of  December. 

Re-enter  Violet,  r.  3  e.,  with  a  roll  of  music — she  crosses  at 

once  to  piano,  and  sits. 

My  opinion  is — 

Mrs.  F.  Hush!  hush!  (pointing  toY iolet.)  Colonel,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  are  anxious  to  smoke  your  morning  cigar  in  the 
garden — and — and — 

Colonel.  Oh,  I  see !  you  want  to  get  me  out  of  the  way. 
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(Mrs.  Flowerdale  nods,  and  rings  bell  on  table ,  R.)  Very 
good!  (rises,  and  goes  up  for  hat  and  cloak  and  puts  them  on.) 
Splendid  woman !  That  any  one  can  look  at  that  doll  of  a 
niece,  when  she  is  present ! 

Exit  by  window ,  c.,  closing  it  after  him. 

(Servant  enters ,  l.  2  e.,  with  tray ,  and  clears  away  breakfast 
things — Violet  plays  a  little  on  the  piano — Servant  goes 
off,  l.,  with  breakfast  things — Mrs.  Flowerdale  moves 
work-basket ,  gong ,  and  book  from  work  table ,  r.,  to  break¬ 
fast  table ,  r.  c. 

Mrs.  F.  (r.)  Violet!  _ 

Violet,  (who  has  leant  on  piano ,  with  an  abstracted  air.)  Yes, 
aunt ! 

Mrs.  F.  Do  you  call  that  practising  ? 

Violet.  Yes,  aunt — 1  mean,  no,  aunt.  Has  the  Colonel 
gone  out  ? 

Mrs.  F.  To  be  sure  he  has — you  did  not  see  him  ?  How 
very  absorbing  these  piano  studies  are !  If  you  mean  to  practise, 
take  the  opportunity  before  anybody  calls. 

Violet.  Do  you  expect  any  visitors,  then? 

(coming  down ,  l.  c. 

Mrs.  F.  (r.  c,)  One— Mr.  Alfred  Cleveland— he  is  coming 
back,  you  know. 

Violet.  True.  Do  you  think  that  he  is — he  is  coming  here 
with  any  particular  object  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Most  likely  a  mere  visit  of  civility — but — perhaps 

(sitting  on  sofa ,  R.  C. 

V iolet.  Perhaps,  what  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Can’t  you  guess? 

Violet.  No. 

Mrs.  F.  No  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  suspecting — 

Violet.  Ye-e-es! 

Mrs.  F.  That  he  wishes  to  see  me. 

Violet.  Well  ? 

Mrs.  F.  That’s  all — he  wishes  to  see  me.  Gracious,  how 
the  girl  stares  !  Do  you  see  anything  so  very  extraordinary  in 
that  ? 

Violet.  Aunt — aunt — you  know  you  are  teazing  me  ! 

Mrs.  F.  (rises.)  Well,  poor  child,  perhaps  I  am — and  to 
make  amends,  I’ll  tell  you  without  further  delay,  that  I  think 
he  is  coming  to  propose — 

Violet.  No? 

Mrs.  F.  Come,  come — no  affectation — you  are  not  half  so 
surprised  as  you  would  have  me  to  believe. 

Violet.  La,  aunt !  And  suppose  he  does  propose — as  you 
say — what  shall  you  answer  ? 
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Mrs.  F.  Of  course  I  shall  be  civil. 

Violet.  Civil!  I  should  think  so ! 

Mrs.  F.  I  shall  tell  him  that  we  feel  deeply  the  honour  he 
pays  us — but  all  things  taken  into  consideration — 

Violet.  Oh,  aunt! 

Mrs.  F.  I  see — you  think  this  Mr.  Alfred  a  very  interesting 
young  man. 

Violet.  Oh,  that  I  do — very  indeed  ! 

Mrs.  F.  (r.)  And  if  the  affair  only  depended  on  your  con¬ 
sent,  it  might  very  easily  be  settled. 

Violet,  (l.)  Very  easily  indeed,  aunt. 

Mrs.  F.  Good!  now  we  understand  each  other,  and  may 
converse  freely.  Alfred,  it  appears,  is,  in  your  eyes — a  very 
agreeable  person — 

Violet.  Yes — ^ia£keis! 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  I  admit,  that  even  in  my  partial  opinion  he 
possesses  many  advantages.  His  family  is  good,  his  means  are 
far  from  contemptible,  he  is  blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  to  use  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  expression — I 
should  say  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

Violet.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Not  the  slightest,  of  course — but — 

Violet.  I  knew  by  your  face,  aunt,  there  was  a  but  coming. 
Well,  aunt  ?  6 

Mrs.  F.  But — I  repeat  the  odious  word — but  Alfred  is  very 
young,  and  he  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  few  years 
amid  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life  ;  who  can  be  sure  that  he 
would  make  you  a  good  husband  ? 

Violet.  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  certain  he  would. 

Mrs.  F.  Suppose — for  such  things  are  quite  possible,  my 
child,  suppose  he  were  to  neglect  you  for  another  ? 

Violet.  But  and  suppose — always  those  odious  words,  (turn¬ 
ing  away  to  l.)  Now  you  are  growing  absurd— you  are,  indeed, 
aunt.  You  will  say  that  I  have  not  known  Alfred  Cleveland 
for  six  months !  That’s  all  very  true— but  in  that  short  time 
I’ve  talked  to  him  a  great  deal— and  I  have  watched  him — and 
have  walked  with  him — and  have  studied  him — and  I  flatter 
myself  I  know  the  state  of  his  heart  to  a  nicety. 

Mrs.  F.  Poor  child  !  poor  child  ! 

Violet.  Yes— and  I  have  arrived  at  this  serious  conviction, 
that  no  woman  in  the  world  could  supplant  me  in  his  affections, 
no,  not  even  if  she  were  as  beautiful  as  you ! 

Mrs.  F.  Indeed  !  You  make  your  assertions  in  a  very  flat¬ 
tering  form.  What  if  I  venture  on  the  experiment  myself? 

Violet.  You’ll  fail,  aunt,  I’m  sure  of  it! 

Mrs.  F.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  try. 
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Violet.  Do,  do — try  by  all  means.  If  you  fail,  you  need 
not  be  apprehensive  any  longer  on  my  account.  A  lover  whom 
you  could  not  render  inconstant,  must  be  true  indeed.  Dear 
dear  aunt,  pray  let  us  be  rivals !  Ah,  you  shrink  from  the 
attempt  ? 

Mrs.  F.  H-m-m-m!  No,  Violet — the  attempt  shall  bo 
made.  The  love  of  our  young  friend  requires  a  test  of  some 
sort  or  other — and  the  test  shall  be  made  by  your  venerable 
aunt. 

Violet.  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty.  Suppose,  after  all, 
you  should  succeed — it’s  not  impossible. 

Mrs.  F.  My  dear,  if  it  were  impossible,  do  you  suppose  1 
should  make  the  trial?  You  yourself  spoke  of  me  just  now,  as 
if  I  were  a  paragon  of  female  fascination. 

Violet.  Yes,  I  did,  aunt ;  and  I  was  quite  right,  too.  But 
that  makes  the  experiment  so  much  the  more  dangerous.. 

Mrs.  F.  What,  is  your  courage  beginning  to  fail  you 

already  ?  . 

Violet.  No,  no  ;  not  exactly,  though  I  am  growing  a  little 
uneasy.  And  then — then— how  shall  I  know  whether  you  have 
succeeded  or  not  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh!  I’ll  tell  you.  .  . 

Violet.  Aunt!  aunt  ;  I  shall  require  more  impartial 
evidence. 

Mrs.  F.  Incredulous  creature !  well,  look  here,  you  see  this 
footstool,  and  you  see  this  bell !  Now,  when  I  touch  the  bell, 
you  walk  in  ;  and  if  you  find  Alfred  kneeling  on  the  stool  at  my 
feet,  you’ll  be  be  satisfied  then  ? 

Violet.  Oh,  yes,  aunt — more  than  satisfied,  {aside.')  I  shall 
be  dissatisfied.  Oh,  dear ! 

Mrs.  F.  War  is  declared  detween  us,  then  ? 

Violet.  Decidedly !  and  I  cast  aside  all  timidity — we  ara 
rivals,  and  hate  each  other — oh !  terribly !  You  are  no  longer 
dear  aunt — you  are  that  odious  Mrs.  Flowerdale.  I’m  no 
longer  that  darling  little  Violet — I  am  that  horrid,  affected 
littfe  puss,  Miss  Maynard.  ( goes  up  c.,  and  towards  r.  d.  3  e. 

Mrs  F.  ( crossing  to  L.)  Quite  right!  we  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  I’ll  put  on  my  armour  at  once — in  other  words, 
I’ll  go  and  dress. 

Violet,  (up,  r.  c.)  Stop!  I’ll  be  a  generous  rival,  and  take 
no  unfair  advantage.  Mind  you  don’t  wear  any  blue  ribbons, 
its  a  colour  he  detests,  (going  towards  door.) 

Mrs.  F.  Thank  you  for  the  hint,  Miss  Maynard. 

Violet.  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  you  are  perfectly  welcome. 
Good-bye  for  the  present,  Mrs.  Flowerdale. 

(curtseying  formally  at  door ,  R.  3  e. 
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Mrs.  F.  Miss  Maynard,  au  revoir  ! 

( curtseying  formally ,  l.  c. — they  suddenly  tush  into  each 
others  arms. 

Violet.  Dear  aunt ! 

Mrs.  F.  Dear  Violet !  Violet  runs  off,  r.  d.  3  e. 

Affectionate,  darling  little  creature !  There’s  a  twinkle  of 
triumph  in  her  eye,  though.  These  young  girls  set  such  a  high 
value  on  their  own  fascinations,  and  yet,  and  yet — ( takes  up  hand 
mirror  from  work  basket  on  table ,  r.  c.)  There’s  no  flattery  in  a 
looking-glass,  and  this  tells  me — vanity  apart — I  am  a  rival  not 
to  be  despised. 


Enter  Colonel  Clive,  l.  d  2  e.  in  full  uniform. 

And  so  thinks  the  gentleman  who  now  enters  the  room.  Why, 
Colonel,  are  you  out  lady-killing?  and  is  that  your  sporting 
suit  ?  Pray,  if  it’s  a  fair  question — who  is  the  intended  victim  ? 

Colonel,  (l.)  Yourself  to  be  sure ! 

Mrs.  F.  (r.)  Of  course  ;  you  are  in  love  with  me — I  am 
always  forgetting  that — my  memory  is  so  very  treacherous. 

Colonel.  And  yet  I  never  cease  to  remind  you  of  it. 

Mrs.  I .  Exactly  !  and  perhaps  that’s  the  very  reason  I  never 
bear  it  in  mind.  It’s  the  case  of  a  man  who  lives  in  Cheapside, 
and  does  not  notice  the  bustle  in  the  streets,  precisely  because 
he  hears  it  all  day  long. 

Colonel.  Cruel  woman! 

Mrs.  F.  I  dare  say  I  am.  But  whatever  my  faults  may  be, 
you  must  forgive  them  now,  because  I — I  want  to  make  you 
useful.  Now,  listen ! 

Colonel.  Attention ! 

Mrs.  F.  I  ve  been  talking  with  my  niece,  and  she  clearlv 
loves  this  young  Cleveland.  y 

Colonel.  Just  as  it  should  be.  Get  the  wedding  cards 
printed,  and  order  the  wedding  cake. 

IMks.  F.  Not  so  fast  not  so  last— I  wish  first  to  be  certain 
that  Mr.  Cleveland — 

Colonel.  Pooh !  pooh !  he’s  all  right — I’ll  answer  for  him _ 

Mrs.  F-  You,  who  not  an  hour  ago  were  so  very  ambiguous 
on  the  subject !  What  makes  you  so  anxious  about  this  mar- 
riage,  Colonel? 

Colonel.  Why — why — 

Mrs.  F.  Come,  come,  be  candid. 

Colonel.  Why,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  when  your 
charming  niece  is  married,  your  still  more  charming  self  will 
be  left  alone  Then,  I  think,  that  you  will  possibly  get  tired  of 
solitude,  and  at  last — and  at  last — 

Mrs.  F.  Take  you  as  the  lesser  evil !  Well,  Colonel,  you 
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are  not  vain,  at  any  rate — you  don’t  pretend  to  eclipse  every¬ 
body  else,  but  simply  are  of  opinion  that  you  are  better  than 
nobody  at  all. 

Colonel.  Madam,  I  adore  you — that’s  all  I  know  about  the 
matter.  Madam,  I  have  long  adored  you. 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  yes;  and  you  have  told  me  so,  very  often. 
Enough  of  that  for  the  present — I  am  going  to  put  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  to  the  test — to  subject  his  heart  to  a  severe  ordeal — to  do 
my  best  to  make  him  fall  in  love  with  me — to  bring  him  down 
upon  his  knees,  a  soft,  sighing  swain — on  this  footstool.  A 
touch  of  this  bell  will  be  the  signal  of  my  triumph — you  under¬ 
stand  ? 

Colonel.  Oh,  perfectly !  but  I  must  confess  I  don’t  see  the 
utility  of  this  very  extraordinary  proceeding. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  my  dear  Colonel,  you  are  not  required  to  see 
it.  You  are  only  required  to  assist  me  to  the  best  of  your 
ability. 

Colonel.  But  how,  madam — how? 

Mrs.  F.  In  the  first  place — 

Colonel.  Eh  ?  my  duties  are  to  be  manifold,  it  appears. 
Suffer  me  to  take  a  note.  ( takes  out  memorandum  hook.') 

Mrs.  F.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  give  me  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  my  conquest — you  will  take  care  to  leave  me 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  alone. 

Colonel,  (writing.)  Hump !  “  Cleveland,”  u  alone.”  But 
may  I  ask  the  motive  of  this  first  command? 

Mrs.  F.  Colonel,  if  you  don’t  obey  without  asking  questions, 
your  next  declaration  will  be  as  fruitless  as  all  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it. 

Colonel.  Very  well,  madam,  you  shall  be  left  alone. 

Mrs.  F.  In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  open  your  lips  on 
this  subject  to  Mr.  Cleveland  ;  and  you  will  take  care  not  to 
quarrel  with  him. 

Colonel,  (writes.)  Agreed. 

Mrs.  F.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  in  order  to  add  the  desire  of 
vengeance  to  the  promptings  of  a  newly  inspired  passion,  you 
will  pretend  to  him  that  you  are  going  to  marry  Violet  yourself. 
Don’t  you  see  the  beauty  of  the  plan  ?  If  he  is  proof  against 
my  little  fascination,  he’ll  still  be  anxious  to  revenge  himself  on 
Violet — so  he  is  nearly  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  me  somehow  or 
other,  (goes  up  a  little ,  r.  c.) 

Colonel,  (l.  c.)  Oh  yes,  I  see  all  that. 

Mrs.  F.  Then  you  promise  to  obey  my  orders  ? 

Colonel.  Now,  as  always,  you  are  irresistible.  I  promise 
faithfully. 

Mrs.  F.  Then  you  are  a  dear,  delightful  man— and  I — I — 
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Colonel,  (going  up  a  little ,  c.)  Yes,  madam  ?— 

Mits.  I .  (at  door ,  r.  3  e.)  Am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

r,  Exit ,  r.  d.  3  E. 

.  lonel.  Splendid  woman  !  (coming  down,  c.)  Let  me 

review  my  duties— stop !  (writes.)  All  is  to  end  when  the  sound 
j  e  bell  proclaims  the  triumph  of  the  lady.  A  charming  task 
aveto  perform.  The  woman  I  adore  purposes  to  win  the 
ltai  t  o  a  young  coxcomb  whom  I  detest,  and  I  must  assist  her 
to  the  best  of  my  power.  What  strange  beings  these  women 
are  .  Ihe  male  intellect  would  never  have  hit  on  such  a  device. 
(Alfred  opens  door,  l.  2  e.)  Here  comes  the  sweet  youth. 

Enter  Alfred,  l.  d.  2  e. 

Alfred,  (l.)  Ah,  Colonel!  Why,  bless  my  heart !  I  never 
saw  you  so  smart  before.  You  really  look  very  well. 

Colonel,  (r.,  aside.)  Now  that  is  a  liberty— but  I  mustn’t 
quarrel .  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  sir — you  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  there  are  special  occasions  for  which  special 
costumes  are  required.  r 

Alfred.  Funerals  for  instance  ! 

Colonel,  (aside.)  Puppy!  To  which  you  may  add  weddings. 
JUy  costume  is  not  put  on  for  nothing ;  it  has  done  its  work 
to-day. 

Alfred.  Indeed ! 

Colonel.  I’m  going  to  be  married. 

r  Alf^D-  Coloneli  I  congratulate  you  sincerely.  Our  mutual 
mend,  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  is,  of  course,  the  happy  fair. 

tit  °™NEL'  (aside)  1  wisk  to  heaven  she  were!  No,  sir! 
Mrs.  I  lowerdale  is  a  fine  woman— a  very  fine  woman— but  in 
the  presence  of  youth,  her  charms,  dazzling  as  they  are,  grew  a 
little  pale  No,  sir,  the  happy  fair,  as  you  politely  call  her,  is 
not  Mrs.  I  lowerdale,  but  her  lovely  niece,  Violet. 

Alfred.  Violet !  The  devil ! 

Colonel  No,  sir;  not  Violet,  the  devil— Violet,  the  angel. 
Alfred.  You  have  proposed  to  Violet  ? 

Colonel.  Certainly. 

Alfred.  And  she  has  accepted  you  ? 

Colonel.  I  may  say,  with  eagerness.  Trust  me,  sir,  the 
attractions  assigned  to  a  red  coat  are  not  altogether  fabulous 
Alfred.  Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake ! 

Colonel.  My  dear  sir,  never  was  question  more  distinctly 
popped,  or  more  unequivocally  answered  in  the  affirmative  But 
you  seem  annoyed  ? 

_  ^LFREI>.  }'■  No,  no!  I’m  amused— delighted !  Ha,  ha' 

V'  ho  could  be  otherwise  than  delighted  with  a  match  in  everv 
^ay  so  suitable  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ha,  ha,  ha  '  J 
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Colonel.  Your  mirth  is  of  somewhat  long  continuance. 
Alfred.  Yes  ;  I’m  thinking  how  ridiculous  those  people  are 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  absurd  task  of  studying  for  weeks 
the  signs  that  are  wrongly  supposed  to  indicate  the .  true  state 
of  a  woman’s  heart.  Now  living  on  a  smile — now  living  on  a 
frown — ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  best  plan  is,  to  pop  the  question  at  a 
lucky  moment,  without  thinking  of  consequences.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Colonel.  To  be  sure.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Alfred.  As  you  did,  Colonel.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Colonel.  True.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  having  changed  her  dress ,  from 
r.  d.  3  e.,  and  comes  down ,  c. 

Mrs.  F.  Ah,  here’s  Mr.  Cleveland !  glad  to  see  you !  (shakes 
hands  with  him — he  retires  a  little ,  l.)  Glad  to  find  you  so 
merry,  gentlemen.  ( aside  to  Colonel,  r.)  Well? 

Colonel  (r.,  aside .)  I’ve  told  him  I’m  going  to  be  married 
to  Violet — and  he’s  perfectly  furious. 

Mrs.  F.  (c.)  Good  !  (aloud.)  Colonel,  I  wish  you  would  go 
into  the  library— Violet  can’t  find  the  volume  of  Shakspeare 
that  you  had  the  other  day.  It’s  the  volume  containing  “Love's 
Labour  Lost.”  (aside.)  You  take  the  hint  ? 

Colonel.  I  do  (going.)  “Love’s  Labour  Lost,”  indeed! 
To  court  a  charming  widow  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
and  then  to  sneak  out  of  the  room  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  consoling  a  desponding  young  man.  Exit,  l.  d.  2  e. 

(but  is  seen  walking  up  and  down  at  back  of  c.  window  at 
intervals ,  during  the  following  dialogue — Cleveland  comes 
down ,  l.  c. 

Mrs.  F.  (r.  c.)  Well,  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  life  in  the  country, 
with  all  its  charms,  is  apt  to  grow  monotonous— so  that  a 
little  pleasantry  goes  a  great  way,  perhaps  you  would  favour 
me  with  the  cause  of  the  recent  mirth  ? 

Alfred,  (l.  c.)  Was  I  merry  ?  Really,  it  had  escaped  my 
memory.  The  business  that  brought  me  here  was  of  the  most 
serious  nature. 

Mrs.  F.  Bless  me !  that  sounds  formidable  ! 

Alfred.  The  happiness  of  my  entire  life  is  staked  on  this 
interview. . 

Mrs.  F.  You  don’t  say  so!  Pray,  sir,  be  seated. 

(they  sit — Mrs.  Flowerdale  on  sofa ,  r.  c. — Alfred  on 
chair ,  l.  c.,  beside  table — a  pause — the  Colonel  is  seen  at 
window ,  c.,  then  retires. 

Alfred,  (l.  c.)  Madam,  I  am  worth  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year. 

Mrs.  F.  (on  sofa ,  r  c.)  I’m  very  happy  to  hear  it — go  on ! 
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Alfred.  My  family,  as  you  are  aware  is  unexceptionable. 
Mns.  Jb.  Certainly — proceed! 

Alfred  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  presume— I 
vvould  venture— that  is  to  say,  an  hour  ago,  I  would  have  pre¬ 
sumed — I  would  have  ventured —  * 

F'  1  r°U\d  Presume— I  would  have  presumed— I 
would  have  ventured— I  would,  could,  should,  or  might.  My 
dear  sir,  are  you  conjugating  an  English  verb  ?  ^ 

MR?pD'iEJCUf  me’  madam’  if  1  falter*  1  am~in  love. 

S1  **  indicative  mood !  present  tense,  at  last.  You  have 
i eason  to  believe  you  are  loved  in  return? 

Alfred.  I  did  believe  so,  an  hour  ago. 

MluS;d;-,Tliere,We  are  again  the  preterite.  And  pray,  sir 
on  what  did  you  found  your  very  rational  belief?  •  ’ 

?h,i  ?  ?U.mbfr  of  trifies’  which  iu  themselves  are 
MnTph^  wlufh’m  the  aggregate  mean— oh,  so  much  ! 

Mrs.  h .  E  ow,  look  you,  sir.  If  a  great  number  of  nothing 

dinner^  yQUr> y°U  W°uld  Say  that  you  had  had  no 
\  a  number  of  nothings  were  dropped  into  your 

I  se,  you  had  no  money.  Yet  when  a  few  nothings  are  uttered 

%:rrx*:?Teei you  think  you  w  a  — 

ha^tvFword^n  deai>  Ml>S'  F1n°Werdale’  Pray 'don’t  scrutinize  my 
SvL  d+-  V severely— and  pray  do  answer  me  one 

^  y0Ll/eally  bound  to  Colonel  Clive? 

(  e  C0L0NEL  apPears  aS°i«f«ran 

oaALn,E?‘  -91  course’  nay  better  sense  told  me  so.  Then  it 
nie“e— ^  middle_a^ed  boaster  has  deceived  me.  And  your 

Mrs.  F.  Violet?  well,  what  of  her? 

Mr1R TTIer  marUage  it  seems— is  not  yet  settled, 
about?'  F’  HeP  mamage  !  my  dear  sir,  what  are  you  talking 

Colonel  Cdivm  °U  binted’  ^  110w’  that  you  were  not  bound  to 

alluding  to  lloif  ;  bUt  fhadn,t  the  id<*  ‘tat  you  were 

rent™eve^  m!s“de““g-  I  must 

of  what  ?F'  °h’  dear‘  that  soull<Js  very  dismal.  Every  hope 

Alfred.  Of  obtaining  the  hand  of  your  neice 

Mns.  F.  (coolly.)  Oh  1  what !  She  is  the  object  of  your 
affections,  is  she  ?  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  J  *  y 

Alfred,  (aside.)  She  seems  offended !  what  can  that  mean  ? 

(the  Colonel  again  appears. 

(V\i  A  ^  V  •  v 
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Mrs.  F.  And  yon  have  reason  to  believe  that  Violet  loves 
you  in  return  ? 

Alfred.  I  have ! 

Very  well  done,  indeed !  you  play  your  part  to 


Mrs.  F. 
perfection. 
Alfred. 


Madam,  I  assure  you,  I  am  serious. 


{gradually  getting  his  chair  closer  to  her . 
Mrs.  F.  Of  course  you  are  ;  and  these  have  been  your 
serious  thoughts.  You  have  said  to  yourself — “  I’m  in  the 
habit  of  paying  daily  visits  to  Mrs.  Flowerdale ;  and,  in  the 
country,  neighbours  will  talk.  Now,  my  best  plan  will  be,  to 
solicit  the  hand  of  the  niece.  If  I  am  accepted,  I  can  go 
dangling  about  the  house,  sighing  for  an  indefinite  wedding- 
day^  If  I  am  rejected,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  victim  of 
misplaced  affection,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  run  of  the  premises 
out  of  pure  compassion — as  a  friend  of  the  family.”  That’s 

right,  is  it  not  ?  >  . 

Alfred,  {aside.)  What  a  charming  woman  this  is .  I  never 

observed  it  before. 

Mrs.  F.  Now,  mark  the  position.  You  have  asked  me  for 
Violet’s  hand— I  have  refused  it,  and  you  continue  your  visits 
here,  as  the  blighted  being  whom  every  one  regards  with 
generous  sympathy — so  that  point’s  settled.  Now,  let  us 
talk  of  something  else. 

Alfred,  {aside  )  After  all,  it  appears,  then,  that  v  lolet  has 
deceived  me ! 

Mrs.  F.  Then  you  will  come  as  usual — as  a  friend  of  the 
family. 

(extends  her  hand ,  which  Alfred  kisses,  as  the  Colonel  again 
appears,  looking  angrily  through  window,  c. 

Alfred.  I  bow  to  your  superior  judgment. 

Mrs.  F.  Superior  judgment !  a  most  respectful  compliment, 
certainly.  And  now,  tell  me  the  truth.  You  are  heartily 
glad,  after  all,  that  you  are  not  forced  to  take  the  position  of 
an  intended ;  and  that  this  ridiculous  project  of  marriage  is 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

Alfred.  Really,  madam,  yon.  throw  such  a  roseate  light 


over  disappointment — 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I’m  sure 
I  should  have  died  a  bachelor  through  the  mere  horror  of 
becoming  an  intended .  Only  fancy  paying  one’s  formal  visit 
every  evening  after  tea,  and  always  making  one  at  tne  lamily 

dinner _ then  the  giggle  of  the  young  girls,  and  the  simper  of 

the  old  maids  as  they  enter  the  room,  and  the  necessity  of 
wearing  a  smile  when  one  has  a  racking  headache ;  and  then, 
the  empty  chair  that  one  is  forced  to  sit  on,  though  there  is 
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more  amusement  at  the  other  end  of  the  room— then  the  re- 
marks  of  pert  boys,  and  the  jokes  of  elderly  gentlemen.  Oh, 
horrible  !  horrible !  most  horrible !  You  are  well  out  of  it. 

p!cture>  1  adl,)it> is  formidable  ;  but  with  the 
prospect  of  future  happiness— 

-F'  yes:  that’s  all  very  well.  Some  folks  are 

ec  a  if  it  orfiy  commands  a  good  prospect ; 

iifa  r1°/fe11W  -1°  Pla?e.  their  notion  of  perfect  happiness  in  a 
ite  ot  dull  domesticity,  may  endure  the  horrors  of  a  dull 

mP'  But  y0U  are  not  one  of  those— in  fact,  you  are 
decidedly  not  a  marrying  man. 

Alfred.  IIow  so  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  I  know  the  symptoms  perfectly.  You  don’t 
play  at  wlnst,  and  you  do  play  at  billiards— you  don’t  talk 
politics,  but  you  do  go  into  raptures  about  the  new  Ballet— you 
3  *  CafV Tch  tea,  but  you  do  love  coffee  and  a  cigar— 

1  ?aner  0  d  ladl-es’  and  you  do  flinch  at  a  friend’s  house 
v  nen  the  children  come  m  after  dinner  ;  and,  finally,  you  fall  in 

love  with  every  tolerable  looking  woman  you  meet 
Alfred.  I,  madam,  I? 

.  .^Rs-  p  •  Nowi  now,  it’s  no  use  you  denying  it.  Do  you 
unk  I  cannot  interpret  the  language  of  the  eyes  ?  Why  in 
that  eloquent  language  you  have  made  a  half  dozen  declarations 
to  me  already-  Don’t  say  no— I’m  not  in  the  least  offended. 

(^L(?fEL  a9ain  appears  at  the  window ,  c. 
Alfred,  (aside  )  Really,  to  resist  such  marked  signs  of 
encouragement  will  be  simply  ridiculous.  Madam,  I  see  that 
you  have  at  last  discovered— 

.  1Mr?-  J-  1  liav,e  discovered  that  the  Colonel  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window,  slnvermg  with  the  cold.  Why  on  earth 

d?eSR  t  °0lR®  111  ?  Does  in's  excessive  delicacy  render  him 
afraid  of  disturbing  our  little  tete-a-tete  ?  If  so,  there’s  a  great 
deal  of  delicacy  thrown  away— for  I’m  sure  that  every  word 
you  have  said  to  me  might  have  been  spoken  with  perfect  nro 
pnety  m  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  1  P 

Alfred.  Is  that  a  reproach  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Not  at  all— it’s  a  compliment.  So  just  favour  me 
v  ith  your  arm  for  a  turn  in  the  garden — get  your  hat.  (risina  I 
The  weather  is  fine  and  clear,  though  somewhat  frosty— FU 

ready?6  ^  °Ver  my  head‘  < does  s *■)  There  '•  Are  you 

Alfred,  (taking  his  hat  from  table,  l.)  Quite,  madam. 

(offers  his  arm— as  they  approach  the  window,  c. 

Unto  the  Colonel,  through  window ,  c. 

F.  (up,  l.  c.)  Colonel,  there’s  your  old  place  by  the 
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Colonel.  (up,  r.  c.)  Madam,  I’m  infernally — ahem !  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obliged  to  you — but  I’m  not  cold. 

Mrs.  F.  Warm  your  fingers,  my  dear  Colonel,  and  don’t  be 
obliged  at  all.  Exit  with  Alfred,  €.,  and  off. ,  r. 

Colonel.  ( goes  to  fire,  r.)  I’m  in  a  rage!  decidedly  in  a 
towering  passion — and  if  I  had  my  will,  I  would  just  take  hold 
of  that  young  jackanapes,  and  use  him  as  an  ingenious  machine 
for  breaking  the  ice  in  the  fountain.  But  she  is  the  worst — 
decidedly  the  worst,  to  tie  my  tongue — absolutely  to  gag  me, 
and  then  to  encourage  the  simpering  coxcomb  before  my  very 
eyes!  Abominable!  (flings  himself  violently  into  chair  by  fire,  R. 
Violft.  (peeps  in  at  door ,  r.  3  e.)  Colonel !  Colonel ! 
Colonel.  Well,  what  the  devil — (looking  round.)  Oh,  I  beg 
pardon,  Miss  Violet ! 

Enter  Violet,  r.  d.  3  e.,  and  down ,  r.  c. 

Violet,  (r.  c.)  Where’s  my  aunt  ? 

Colonel.  ( coming  down,  r.)  In  the  garden — she’s  not  afraid 
of  the  eastern  breezes. 

Violet.  Is  she  alone? 

Colonel.  Oh,  dear,  no.  She  is  walking  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Cleveland.  Charming  young  man,  that!  Just  the  sort  of 
person  I  like. 

Violet.  They  were  both  here  just  now,  were  they  not? 
Colonel.  Yes,  both. 

Violet.  And  you  were  here,  too  ? 

Colonel.  Not  exactly  here — not  in  this  room — but  I  was 
there,  (pointing  to  the  window.)  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  outside, 
though  it  was  rather  cold — and  enjoying  the  prospect  inside, 
though  it  was  rather  warm. 

Violet.  I  suppose  you  heard  all  they  said  ? 

Colonel.  No — I  had  an  uncommonly  good  view — but  I 
didn’t  hear  a  word. 

Violet.  Did  my  aunt  appear  at  all  indignant — displeased? 
Colonel.  Not  in  the  least — I  never  saw  a  person  in  a  better 
humour. 

Violet.  Colonel,  as  an  old  friend,  please  tell  me.  Do  you 
see  any  reason  to  suspect  ? — 

Colonel.  Suspect  what  ? 

Violet.  I  scarcely  like  to  say.  But  oh,  Colonel,  I  am  very 
— very  uneasy. 

Colonel.  And  so  am  I — infernally  uneasy  !  Indeed,  what 
with  her,  and  what  with  him —  > 

Violet.  Oh  dear — oh  dear  !  Her — him  ? 

Colonel.  Yes — a  fine  woman  is  a  fine  woman — especially 
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in  the  eyes  of  a  young  man — and  your  aunt  is  atrociously  hand¬ 
some. 

Violet.  That’s  very  true ;  aunt  is  dreadfully  pretty — a  great 
deal  prettier  than  aunts  ought  to  be. 

Colonel.  And  then,  Cleveland  is  of  such  a  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament. 

Violet.  Eh? 

Colonel.  He  is  so  likely  to  look  upon  a  mere  jest  as  though 
it  was  pure  earnest.  ® 

Violet.  You  mean— you  mean— oh,  oh,  oh !— and  I  loved 
him  so  much ! 

(bursts  into  tears ,  and  goes  up  to  chair ,  l.  c.,  and  sits ,  with 
her  head  on  table.) 

Colonel,  (following  her  up ,  c.)  Poor  little  thing !  I’m  afraid 
1  m  a  sad  ruffian,  after  all.  Don’t  be  so  afflicted,  Miss  Violet 
I  dare  say  I  was  mistaken.  ’ 

V10”-  0h\  no’  y°u  were  not— you  have  discovered  the 
truth,  and  you  have  opened  my  eyes,  too— for  which  I  am  ve— 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  (cries.) 

Colonel,  (goes  to  n.  c.,  and  sits  on  low  footstool.)  We  axe 
both  very  much  to  be  pitied.  ;  C 

Violet.  What !  are  you  to  be  pitied,  too  ? 
dozenLyears.'  1  am !  1  have  adored  Four  aunt  for  these 

Violet.  Why,  uncle  hasn’t  been  dead  half  so  long. 

L  e,SS  ^ou— ages  before  your  uncle  died  !  (Violet 
“  Tnes  drn ’  C*)  ?Ahf  1 !  0h  !  miseiT  takes  no  account 
revenged  °fteV  a  Stru"le  to  do  s °0  But  be 

\  iolei.  (L.  c.)  So  will  I !’  I  will  be  revenged,  too  !  I’ll  dn 
something  exceedingly  desperate — never  mind'if  I  sacrifice  the 

Xayo«  my  emire  ^  CoW1’ 1  w  a  gooTutdt 

noUon°NEL'  (E'  C'~afier  a  pausel  That’s  not  such  a  bad 
Violet.  Pei  haps  we  may  not  be  so  very  unhanov  af+pr  all 

hiehTMHs-  FfhaPS  “0t-if  We  cWt  our  exTeJtaltn  t, 

attf  Cr°SSfr0m  R-  ^ 

cheerful  creature^  I  rdefit^  '^  Up  10  w'*dT’  <=■)  The 
spirits,  (coming  Iwn  a  Jttcl)  “*  ^  m  SUch  hiSh 

)  iolet.  Oh!  oh!  my  heart  will  break  ! 

^  wUht 1L°:  S°fa'  K-  °"  SObbin°'  and  *r  face 

a  SeiifVnnVr  bA°\°{  sda  ')  Poor  little  creature!  Here’s 
a  scene  !-and  I  do  detest  scenes ;  especially  when  a  crytog 
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woman  is  the  principal  object.  (Violet  continues  weeping — he 
comes  down ,  c.)  What  a  wretch  I  am,  to  aid  in  the  production 
of  all  this  misery.  Stop !  a  sudden  thought  strikes  me.  My 
dear  young  lady,  I  think  it  very  probable  your  heart  won’t 
break,  after  all. 

Violet  It  will !  I  say — it  shall ! 

Colonel.  Let  me  see  !  let  me  see  !  (takes  out  his  tablets ,  and 
looks  over  them.)  “  I  promise  not  to  open  my  lips  on  the  subject 
to  Alfred  Cleveland.”  “  Open  my  lips,”  that’s  the  phrase. 
Capital !  ha,  ha,  ha !  ( turning  and  looking  towards  window ,  c.) 
And,  by  the  best  chance  in  the  world,  here  is  the  sweet  youth 
coming  alone  up  the  walk,  (to  Violet.)  My  dear  young  lady, 
1  don’t  wish  to  be  rude,  but  will  you  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
leave  me  a  clear  field.  It’s  all  for  your  happiness.  Believe  me, 
all  shall  be  right. 

Violet,  (drying  her  eyes ,  and  rising.)  I’ll  try  to  believe  you. 
(aside — going  toivards  r.  d.)  I’ll  see  what  this  means,  notwith¬ 
standing. 

(pretending  to  go  off  at  R.  D.,  but  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
Colonel’s  turning  away  from  her ,  she  slips  quietly  behind 
the  screen ,  up  stage ,  R  c.) 

Colonel,  (taking  stage ,  to  R.)  Ah,  my  charming  widow  ! 
when  you  bind  a  man  to  hard  conditions,  you  must  learn  to 
avoid  verbal  blunders 

Enter  Alfred  through  c.  'window,  from ,  l.,  and  down ,  L.  c., 

to  table. 

Alfred,  (l.  c.)  Volume  of  Byron — on  table — oh,  here! 
(the  Colonel  beckons  him.)  Yes,  Colonel!  (the  Colonel  puts 
Ids  fingers  to  his  lips.)  But,  Colonel,  if  you  don’t  speak,  how 
am  I  to  understand  ? 

(the  Colonel  beckons  again — he  approaches — Colonel  puts 
memorandum  book  inhis  hand ,  bows,  crosses  in  front  to  l.  d., 
pauses,  and  places  his  finger  to  his  lips,  points  to  book,  and 
exit,  l.  2  e. 

A  most  interesting  piece  of  pantomime !  What’s  this  for? 
Here’s  a  page  doubled  down.  Hem  !  hem !  (reads.)  “  To  leave 
Mrs.  Flowerdale  and  Mr.  Cleveland  alone.'’  “  Not  to  open  my 
lips  to  Mr.  Cleveland.”  “  To  pretend  love  for  Violet.”  Oh, 
I  see !  I  see  !  The  veil  falls.  My  heart,  after  fluttering  this 
way  and  that,  is  once  more  in  it’s  right  place.  Violet !  beloved 
Violet !  you  are  dearer  than  ever.  (Violet  utters  an  exclamation 
of  joy  behind  screen ,  up  r.  c.)  And,  if  my  ears  tell  the  truth, 
not  very  distant. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Flowerdale,  through  window ,  c.,  from  l.,  and 

down  r.  c. 

Mrs.  F.  (r.  c.)  Well — found  the  passage  ? 

Aefreo.  (l.  c.)  Eh? — the  passage? — no!  I  came  through 
the  window.  ° 

Mrs.  F.  Of  course  you  did!  The  passage  in  the  book,  I 
mean. 

Alfred.  Oh,  yes,  true— the  book— here  it  is.  (going  to  put 
the  memorandum  hook  in  her  hand ,  hut  checks  himself.)  No— 
hang  it.  that  won’t  do!  (crams  the  hook  into  his  pocket.)  Ah, 
to  be  sure— of  course— I  see.  You  are  alluding  to  the  Giaour 
— to  Jbyron  s  poem. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  of  course— to  what  else  could  I  allude  ?  The 
youerafin0ge?sUr  dlSC°UrSe  Seems  to  be  str^gely  slipping  through 

Alfred.  On  the  contrary,  madam,  every  word  that  you 

ZT,sf“el-Z,nTH~iS  “  PreC,'°US  “  S01^  as 

ea^yEmafriage8U?felt  ^  °f  ”y  r6marks  0n  tke  subJect  of 

Yes~what  said  was-exceed- 

w?,!RSr  <;'lcv<;r  !  ~ tiiat’s  rather  an  odd  expression  ! 

Vliy,  I  repeat,  should  a  young  man,  with  all  the  world  before 
him— with  abilities,  perciiance,  to  realise  the  most  ambitious 
dreams— wdh  wealth  to  command  influence— with  an  innate 
right  to  survey  the  broad  face  of  society,  and  choose  his  own 
position— why  should  such  a  man,  I  say,  become  the  preceptor 
of  a  young,  unexperienced  girl,  who  could  understand  nothing 
his  lofty  aspirations,  and  whose  very  love  would,  on  that 
account,  grow  wearisome  ?  J  Tnat 

Alfred.  Excellent-excellent !  (aside.)  As  excellent  as 
when  you  said  it  before.  J  e^tment  as 

Mrs.  F.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  woman  who  could 
appreciate— who  could  advise,  and  whose  counsels  you  could 
apprecmte  in  return,  a  woman,  who,  if  she  had  lost  some  of 
the  charms  of  youth,  had  also  lost  its  delusions  and  its  frivolities 
—with  such  a  woman  as  the  confidante  of  your  plans  the  sharer 
of  your  hopes,  your  fears,  your  affections-  1  ’ the  sharer 

Alfred.  I  confess  it  is  a  beautiful  dream,  (aside  ’i  But  1 
amJery  ?!a'!Tt0  Wake  out  of  jt’  notwithstanding  °  ‘  1 

reality!'  '  1  “  *  dream  that  ^  soon  convert  into  a 

Alfred.  IIow? 
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Mrs.  F.  Simply  by  taking  the  hand  which  is  now  offered 
you.  (she  extends  her  hand — he  lakes  it .) 

Violet,  (peeping  from  behind  screen ,  r.  c.)  Oh!  I  don’t 
like  this  at  all. 

Mrs.  F.  Then,  as  a  proof  of  homage — by  kneeling  on  this 
stool,  (kicks  stool  a  little  towards  c. — he  kneels — aside.)  Victory  ! 

Alfred,  (kneeling  on  stool ,  R.  c.)  Which  will  no  sooner  be 
done  than  the  lovely  hand  will  be  stretched  forth  to  touch  a 
certain  bell — (Mrs.  Flowerdale  is  about  to  touch  the  gong- 
bell  on  table ,  r.  c.,  stops — Alfred  touches  it  instead ,  and — 

Violet  advances ,  l.  c. 

Then  a  young  girl  will  come  forward  trembling,  and  the  aunt 
will  say  to  her — “  See  here,  my  poor  child !  The  man  to  whom 
you  gavemll  the  treasures  of  your  innocent  heart — who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  love  you  in  return,  is  now  kneeling  at  my  feet.  The 
conquest  scarcely  cost  me  an  hour.” 

Mrs.  F.  (aside.)  Oh,  dear !  this  looks  like  a  doubtful 
victory  ! 

Alfred.  Nevertheless,  the  seemingly  inconstant  adorer  will 
rise  from  his  knees,  (he  rises.)  and  will  answer — “  Madam,  even 
if  my  heart  had  been  made  of  more  stubborn  material,  it  would 
long  ago  have  yielded  to  such  transcendant  charms  of  person 
and  of  mind,  had  not  a  sacred  shield  protected  it.  That  shield 
is  my  love  for  your  niece — a  love  which  I  know  is  returned — 
and  which  I  am  sure  will  now  receive  your  sanction.” 

Violet,  (l.)  Oh,  yes,  that  I  am  sure  it  will — won’t  it, 
aunt  ? 

Mrs.  F.  (r.)  I  see  I  am  fairly  beaten,  so  the  only  plan  is  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter. 

Enter  Colonel  Clive,  l.  d.  2  e. 

Colonel,  (l.)  Young  gentleman,  you  fought  your  battle 
exceedingly  well,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  victory. 

Alfred,  (crossing  l.  c.,  to  Colonel.)  Thanks,  my  dear 
air— 

Colonel,  (aside.)  Hold  your  tongue ! 

(Alfred  walks  up  the  stage  conversing  with  Violet. 

Mrs  F.  (r.  c .)  Colonel,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  about  all 
this.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  I  owe  my  defeat  to  the 
treachery  of  an  ally. 

Colonel,  (l.  c.)  Well,  madam,  I  admit,  that  though  I 
kept  my  word,  and  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  I 
did  slip  my  memorandum  book — 
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thoSLFof  Lthat’s-enough !  Let  Violet  believe  that  ti« 

cS l  fS  d  Swam  ?ever  wandered  for  a  momenta 

-  SSXM  ve°„wCatoaS;Pae-he  young  ^  b~ 

Mrs.  I .  A  reward  for  treachery  ?  Scarcely— at  all  events  • 

Z  ™  m  f  •  h7Tl\  Let’s  see  how  matrimony  answer  with 

AiFRrZgZ\enw-S‘  ^LFRED  and  Vl0LET  come  down ,  l.) 

Li  red.  (l.)  Nay— for  our  happiness  you  need  not  fear 

Violet  o/o  W  lZS  +l  r+efi1e1cted  here:  (Points  t0  Colonel. 

(  ^  heart  that  all  temptation  has  withstood _ 

Mks.  P.  0 aside,  b.c.)  Or  seem’d  to  dose  -SSttS 
VIOI.ET.  Meets  its  reward.  Another  heart  is  there-  g 

ColONFT  ft*  Whnea  i  -i  .  (pointing  to  COLONEL. 

Violet  Tn  ?Ve  has  borile  a  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 

PmoZ-r  Want  an  uncle’  barest  aunt. 

colonel.  Reward  long  service. 

ComJrr  pt'  a  No,  I  won’t,  I  can't. 

mZp  nPtolCe  and  Perseverance  were  of  yore— 

Mrs.  h .  The  proper  virtues  of  a  horrid  bore. 

Alfred.  Madam ! 

Violet.  Dear  aunt ! 

Cornel.  See !  all  are  on  mv  sidp 

MES-  f-  to  1  c“> 1  ™w 

Not  E^ath“  ^  deCre°’ 


Colonel. 

r. 


Mrs.  F. 


'Violet. 


Alfred. 

l. 


curtain. 
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